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see clerks scribbling in books under electric
light.
Wherever one looked the scene was colour-
less. The buildings had a tone peculiar to the
City, for which there is no name. It wasn't
black or brown or dun or drab. It was not so
definite as the tone of mud or the tone of cob-
webs or manure. It was such a tone as you
might get from wet smoke mixed with Army-
blanket fluff and engine smuts. Every street was
riddled with courts and alleys, where this tone
was thicker, and each of these courts and alleys
was a rabbit warren. In some kinds of business
the "living-in" system was in force; the young
clerks had a dormitory at the top of the building
and a dining-room in the cellar; and, save for a
few hours of the evening, they spent their young
lives in the City's atmosphere. Nobody thought
it anything but a sound system. They never do.
It is the hardest job to get any one generation to
perceive the distresses of its own time. It can
perceive -only the distresses of the past, and
will talk complacently of how enlightened and
progressive we are as compared with the last
generation, and will regard anybody who points
out currenf short-comings as a sentimental
agitator.
Still, the present generation has made a great
improvement in the appearance of the City, and
in its conditions generally, as against what they